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of their number ever were asked to Sagamore Hill, where Boosevelt's 
life, while simple, was essentially that of the lord of the manor. They 
felt that it was in many ways a world apart, and that the great and 
important who visited Sagamore Hill were not their kind" (pp. 270, 
271). 

Of these volumes, the one which will easily take rank among the best 
studies on the significance of the career of Theodore Roosevelt is the 
one by Mr. Abbott. While he does not attempt to present a chronologi- 
cal narrative of the details in the life of Colonel Roosevelt, he does give 
the reader an interpretation of outstanding events such, as no other 
writer has done. 

Eleven years of intimate association and friendship and double that 
period of acquaintanceship with Colonel Roosevelt gave Mr. Abbott an 
unusual equipment for his task. They discussed, freely, the affairs of 
the nation, and their conversations and letters constitute important con- 
tributions to an understanding of Colonel Roosevelt's career. Among 
the topics especially stressed are: Roosevelt as a journalist, historian, 
and traveler ; the development of progressive principles and the severing 
of friendly relations with President Taft (pp. 64-85, 192) ; digging the 
Panama canal; and hostility toward President "Wilson. "The greatest 
material contribution that Theodore Roosevelt made to his country, to 
his time and to the world, was the Panama canal." "What he did," 
Mr. Abbott asserts, "was to seize with courage and vigor an opportunity 
that presented itself" (p. 137). "He profoundly believed that he had 
performed not only an act of service to the world, but an act of public 
justice." 

Many readers will be surprised to note that of the four qualities se- 
lected to define the personality of Colonel Roosevelt, the first is caution 
(pp. 267-273). About the others — courage, a sense of humor, and 
gentleness — there can be little question ; nor can there be dissent from 
the statement that, notwithstanding his splendid public record, it was 
Theodore Roosevelt himself, "as a living, breathing human person, that 
he will be longest remembered" (p. 265) ; and that there never was a 
greater patriot (p. 266). 

J. A. James 

The sequel of Appomattox. A chronicle of the reunion of the states. 
By Walter Lynwood Fleming. [The chronicles of America. Edit- 
ed by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on pub- 
lications of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale uni- 
versity press, 1919. 322 p. $3.50) 
One cannot well imagine a better nor a more interesting book on recon- 
struction than this, at least not within the limits of three hundred pages. 
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Not only does the selection of facts and illustrative material commend the 
work, but the style, like that of so many others of this series, is gripping. 
Professor Fleming says that the war determined two things : the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the integrity of the union. But he quickly adds that 
there arose a bewildering set of problems, almost as difficult and ominous 
as slavery and disunion had been in 1861. He is not wrong. The union 
which had been saved was in 1866-1868 as completely under the domi- 
nation of a small number of financial and industrial masters as it had 
been under the control of the owners of slaves in 1860. And negroes, 
set free, were almost as much of a social menace as they had been in 
bondage. If they did not have the vote, they would probably become 
peons of the white people of the south. If they were given the right to 
vote, they would become at once objects of the most corrupting of sec- 
tional competitions. In any case, the defeated south would have many 
more votes in congress and in the electoral college than it had had 
before the war. That was a problem indeed when one remembers that 
the eastern states had lost the sympathy and support of the middle- 
western states before the war came to an end. The only way the east 
could secure its hold upon the national destiny was to secure the elec- 
toral votes of the defeated south by disfranchising white men, capable 
of intelligent political action, and by enfranchising negro men, utterly 
incompetent to govern great commonwealths. 

The way out of the dilemma was found in what is called reconstruc- 
tion — a policy that was applied with drastic and cruel intent to the 
defeated section for ten years and then abandoned by the leaders of the 
east as a hopeless and almost immoral experiment. 

How the east maintained its hold upon congressmen, governors, and 
presidential electors in the region west of Philadelphia and slowly 
brought states like Ohio and Illinois under its tutelage is not here set 
down. But the agencies of social control in the south are admirably 
described. Most prominent of these agencies were the union league clubs 
of the north, and the chapter on this subject will make good reading for 
many people who belong to the so-called union league clubs of to-day. 

The orgy of corruption usually described as carpetbag rule in the 
south is too well known to be especially pointed out here ; and the meth- 
ods of and occasional murders and constant intimidation of the blacks by 
the Ku-Klux organizations are equally familiar. But the two chapters 
which treat these subjects are marvels for just treatment and successful 
condensation. The consequences of reconstruction and of the attempts 
of the union leagues to intervene in the most important of local affairs 
are well described in the following striking passage : 

"By the fires of reconstruction the whites were fused into a more 
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homogeneous society, social as well as political. The former slave-hold- 
ing class continued to be more considerate of the negro than were the 
poor whites; but as misrule went on all classes tended to unite against 
the negro in politics. . . . Probably this burden [of reconstruction] 
fell heavier on the young men, who had life before them and who were 
growing up with diminished opportunities. Sidney Lanier, then an Ala- 
bama school teacher, wrote to Bayard Taylor, 'perhaps you know that 
with us of the young generation in the South, since the war, pretty much 
the whole of life has been merely not dying.' . . . The tax payers 
were non-participants in the affairs of government. . . . There were 
some who refused for several years to read the newspapers, so unpleasant 
was the news"; as indeed some very distinguished people throughout 
the whole country now turn in disgust from the daily papers. 

William E. Dodd 

Judicial settlement of controversies between states of the American un- 
ion. Cases decided in the supreme court of the United States. In 
two volumes. Collected and edited by James Brown Scott, A.M., 
J.U.D., LL.D. [Publications of the Carnegie endowment for in- 
ternational peace. Division of international law] (New York: Ox- 
ford university press, 1918. 873 and 1775 pp.) 
Judicial settlement of controversies between states of the American union. 
An analysis of cases decided in the supreme court of the United 
States. By James Brown Scott, A.M., J.U.D., LL.D. [Publica- 
tions of the Carnegie endowment for international peace. Division 
of international law] (Oxford: Clarendon press, 1919. 543 pp.) 
These are two companion works, the first in two quarto volumes, and 
the second in one. The compilation of cases involving controversies be- 
tween states of the American union and the analysis of these cases are 
issued in the hope that they may aid in the general establishment of the 
conviction that the society of nations may safely ' ' do what thirteen States 
of the American Union have done, and, like forty-eight States now com- 
posing this more perfect Union, settle their controversies without de- 
stroying themselves and disturbing the peace of the world. ' ' The author, 
who was formerly solicitor for the department of state of the United 
States, technical delegate of the United States to the second Hague peace 
conference in 1907, as well as to the peace conference at Paris in 1919, 
and who is editor of the American journal of international law and di- 
rector of the division of international law of the Carnegie endowment 
for international peace, possesses an unusual equipment for the prepara- 
tion of these volumes. 

The volumes of cases contain the texts of the decisions, more than 
eighty in number, involving controversies between states, which the 



